JOHN FLAXMAN
the Greek gives more completely the sense of heroic
conflict. Pope is said to have put Homer into a periwig;
Flaxman put him into a muslin dress.
The illustrations to Dante are a parallel case. The
imaginative range and emotional intensity of the Divine
Comedy were beyond Flaxman's grasp. Its horror and
pitiful tragedy, its tenderness and passionate devotion, are
alike put in terms of a refined and slightly comic elegance.
As Dante and Vergil pass from scene to scene with mild
and detached interest, the suggestion is irresistible of
tourist and guide supping first on artificial horrors and
then finding refreshment in a firework display.
That the illustrations should have attained so rapid
and widespread a popularity is not difficult to explain.
The enthusiasm for classical antiquity wrhich filled the air
was not particularly robust. Rather, it cherished the
forms of classic art less as an embodiment of the classic
spirit than as means to express the sentimental refinement
which was the mark of the age. Flaxman's illustrations
corresponded admirably with such aims. His graceful
and elegant figures mirrored the fashions of the day ; and
he wove them into designs which as decoration always
have a certain merit, and sometimes attain high rank.
Morn in her Chariot, from the illustrations to -^Eschylus, is
a masterpiece of linear pattern. At the same time their
appreciation called for no great apparatus of learning ;
since their appeal was the most universal of all, the appeal
to the eye.